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New College At Last! f 


Definite word has finally been receivea that 
the trustees of Wisconsin University Rave 
O.K.d the plan for Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john’s long-hoped-for new college. President 
Frank has thus made good his promise. One 
hundred and twenty-five Wisconsin freshmen, 
not specially selected, will be started under 
a specially picked faculty on their study of 
the civilization of the Greeks; next year they 
will study the civilization of English-speaking 
peoples while another group follows on Greece. 


Dr. Meiklejohn is reported interviewing some 
of his former Amherst professors for the 
nucleus of the first eight professors who are 
to select the other eight. Names suggested 
were those of Stuart Chase and Lewis Mum- 
ford. 

* % * 


Stupidity in Denver 


Ralph Batchee, a student of the University 
of Denver, was kidnaped and flogged inta 
unconsciousness by five masked men for help- 
ing, as vice-president of the Thinkers’ Club, 
to organize a debate on marriage between a 
clergyman and Judge Ben Lindsey. On the 
following day he was kidnaped again from 
the hospital, and last reports did not locate 
him. Miss Lillian Snyder, his fiance, who was 
with him when he was seized by the masked 
band and dragged into an automobile, was 
reported prostrated with worry and_ shock; 
Miss Margaret Parlow, secretary of the Club 
and Morris Grupp, its president, are carrying 
revolvers, since they have been threatened as 
well as the judge. 


Price 5 Cents. 


A: Constructive Revolution 


Antioch College Makes Radical Innovation Toward 
Sensible Teaching 


NTIOCH COLLEGE is pioneering again. 

When plans now under way are completed, 
she will be experimenting with methods of 
teaching and study long hoped for by students 
but never dared by colleges. Classes (for all but 
freshmen) will almost completely give way to 
conferences, and mass lecturing to individual 
advice. The authentic details cannot yet be 
published because they are still being worked 
upon by faculty committees, but indications 
are that the changes will be the most revolu- 
tionary in American college practice since 
Antioch’s original innovation of combining 
education with direct experience in industry. 
The following report is not guaranteed for ac- 
curacy but will be followed by the exact facts 
when the development is completed. 

Under this system, according to President 
Arthur E. Morgan, the semester’s work in each 
subject will be carefully outlined and the stu- 
dent allowed to master it in his own way. Oral 


. and written examinations will be given regu- 


larly, and at the end of the five or six year 
course, candidates for degrees must pass a 
comprehensive examination. 
Class-Rooms Into Study-Rooms 

Lecture rooms will be turned into study 
rooms where instructors and student assistants 
may work with stud s requiring help on 
some particular problem. No student, however, 
is to apply for aid until he has done all he can 
for himself. Lectures will be scheduled oc- 
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casionally in all courses but attendance at them 
will be optional. Conferences may he arranged 
with instructors at any time and informal 
group discussions will be held as occasion de- 
mands. 


Learning by Teaching 


Associated with the autonomous plan of 
study is an arrangement whereby each student 
will devote five hours a week to educational 
work in his field of special interest. This ex- 
perience as student assistant, laboratory as- 
sistant, tutor, or paper-grader is expected to 
give him the benefits of learning through ac- 
tual teaching or quasi-teaching activities. 


In the freshman and sophomore years indi- 
vidual instructors will be at liberty to intro- 
duce the autonomous plan as far as they see 
fit. In laboratory courses a definite schedule 
will be kept but students will be able to spend 
more than the usual amount of time in this 
part of their work. 


Time for Study, At Last! 


The two principal points in favor of the 
autonomous pian of siudy are, first, that it 
develops the student’s power to think things 
through for himself and, second, that it is more 
adapted to the needs of the individual student 
than is the present plan. Concerning the first 
point, President Morgan says “. .the typical 
student does his daily task for his professor 
and gets most of his information from lectures 
or from standard textbooks. He seldom is re- 
quired to think for himself. At Antioch it will 
be necessary for him to think his way through, 
with help in emergencies, or to leave college. 


Concerning the second point, Mr. Morgan 
felt that the abler students can cut a year or 
more from the time regularly required to com- 
plete the course and that the slower students 
will have the opportunity to master their sub- 
jects more thoroughly as they go. Similarly, 
subjects that are more difficult than others 
for a student may be given whatever time is 
saved in studying the easier ones. 


There will also be a certain efficiency in the 
organization of a student’s time under this 
plan. He will be able to spend an entire week 
or more of uninterrupted study on a single 
subject or he may devote certain days to the 
study of certain subjects. In any case he will 
no longer be forced to take mental jumps from 
one subject to another every few minutes and 
the continuity of study thus obtained will count 
heavily. 

President Morgan has always favored such 
a plan of study but was dissuaded from put- 
ting it into practice at the time he established 
the cooperative system at Antioch in 1921. 
“Such a plan would never work successfully,” 
he was told by many educators, but Mr.Morgan 
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Constructive? Destructive? 


66 OUR paper seems to be just carrying 
an axe around,” writes a subscriber who 
cancels his subscription: “You are not con- 
structive. I doubt whether you yourselves 
know just what you want, or how anyone could 
suit you.” 
* * * 

That’s what comes from sponsoring too 
many causes! A list of what The New Stu- 
dent has stood for during the first five years 
could be made up, a list that would shock any- 
body. Dipping in at random, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Right at its beginning The New Student 
advocated free speech in colleges, for profes- 
sors and visitors both. In those Bolshevik- 
hunting days of 1922 the paper fostered and 
encouraged the forming of the first student 
liberal clubs, for the free discussion of “all 
views on political, social and economic ques- 
tions”. It doesn’t sound like much now, but 
then it certainly did. Speakers were gotten 
for these clubs. Then came the Meiklejohn 
controversy at Amherst: The New Stu- 
dent waived the question of Dr. Meiklejohn 
as financial manager, but urged against all 
opposition the opinion that here was the kind 
of man to direct college education. We 
look back with gratification, for Dr. Meikle- 
john now has exactly the opportunity we then 
wanted for him. Everywhere The New 
Student was for as direct as possible an 
approach to truth, and that involved encourag- 
ing students to go into industry to find out 
at first hand what was behind the “labor move- 
ment” and what was in the worker’s mind. It 
helped bring European students to tour Amer- 
ican colleges long before the present machinery 
of exchange had been perfected, and it pub- 
lished from the beginning news of students 
abroad. The New Student printed the 
first thorough-going information about the 
continental youth movements. It boosted 
European Student Relief. 


More 


The paper backed conferences galore, from 
the student disarmament conference in 1922 to 
the Milwaukee conference of the Y. M..C. A. 
in 1926: it was for any discussion that might 
shed light on education or on the world out- 
side. It reprinted the Dartmouth Report, sent 
copies to the college press, and followed all 
subsequent reports of students trying to take 
a share in shaping curriculum and methods 
of study. 

The New Student spoke highly of the 
new honors reading courses when they were 
developed at Swarthmore and Smith, and dis- 
seminated information about them as the only 
agency to reach the student press and student 
body with the news. It spoke for original at- 
tempts in the student theatre; described such 
efforts in various schools. It reported on ef- 


forts to secure campus democracy by making 
status for the unorganized. It printed every 
spring a directory for the summer of places 
here and abroad where students could learn 
something. It gave boosts to racial coopera- 
tion. During the presidential campaign it pub- 
lished a chart of the political planks of all 
parties, and took a student poll to foster citi- 
zenship. It endorsed student guides to college 
catalogs as published in college papers, and 
helped the habit spread. It took a poll on the 
World Court. It published articles about the 
inception of the new National Student Federa- 
tion. It called on student writers to look 
around them, at their own campus, for fiction 
material. 


Still More 


It even advised colleges how to build 
architecture for educational rather than for 
other purposes. It suggested leaving college 
entirely to those capable of it; that 
was a better way to get an education if you 
managed properly. The New Student 
proposed that all professors of economics 
should reshape their absurd classical systems 
to make room for phenomena like the Passaic 
strike; it wanted literature to be taught as 
something connected with life and still being 
made. The paper wanted all sports even to 
football made generally accessible, managed 
by students, and played for the fun of it. A 
news service was instituted to college papers, 
and the fight led by The New Student 
for more freedom in the college press. We 
were for optional as against compulsory mili- 
tary drill and for voluntary attendance at re- 
ligious exercises such as chapel. And so one 
could go on, ad infinitum. 

The trouble is that after looking over such 
a list of hopes and suggestions, there is a 
sense of the futility of practical plans. Many 
of the proposals have been adopted and noth- 
ing has come of them; others we are ashamed 
of ourselves by now. Being constructive is a 
great illusion. 


At the new John Wesley College in Columbia, 
Illinois, dances, athletics, and fraternities are 
barred and the use of liquor or tobacco is 
tabooed. Why not ban students and make a 
good job of it? 

—Johns Hopkins News Letter. 


The Cornell Daily Sun complains 
that a petition signed by 1,796 students ask- 
ing voluntary rather than compulsory drill was 
met by the faculty with only one argument 
against the change: the gym was too small 
for other forms of exercise. 
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WINDMILL 


Young Men in a Hurry 


The Windmill long ago decided to go 
cut of the academic politician business, but 
he is now ready to divulge the reason why. 
There were still temptations for him to become 
the greatest pest not only of the academic 
world but of all the world, until by good for- 
tune he became aware of the small volume 
of valiant advice put forth by the English- 
man E. M. Cornford under the name of “Micro- 
cosmographia Academica.” Having been en- 
lightened on the academic Parties, the Princi- 
ples of Academic Government, the Political 
Motive, Argument and the Conduct of Busi- 
ness, he is ready to tell all, and let the regul- 
lating of academic bodies go at that. 


Among faculty parties, Mr. Cornford des- 
cribes five: 


“A Conservative Liberal is a broad- 
minded man, who thinks that something ought 
to be done, only net anything that anyone 
now desires, but something which was not done 
in 1881-82. 

“A Liberal Conservative is a 
hroad-minded man, who thinks that something 
ought to be done, only not anything that any- 
one now desires and that most things which 
were done in 1881-82 ought to be undone. 


“The men of both these parties are alike 
in being open to conviction; but so many con- 
victions have already got inside, that it is 
very difficult to find the openings. They 
dwell in the Valley of Indecision. 

“The Non-Placet differs in not being 
epen to conviction; he is a man of principle. 
A principle is a rule of inaction, which states 
a valid general reason for not doing in any 
particular case what, to unprincipled instinct, 
would appear to be right. 

“The Adullamites are dangerous, be- 
cause they know what they want; and that 
is, all the money there is going. . They say 
to one another, ‘If you will scratch my back, 
T will scratch yours; and if you won't, I will 
scratch your face.’. 


“The Young Man in a Hurry is 
2a narrow-minded and ridiculously youthful 
prig, who is inexperienced enough to imagine 
that something might be done before very 
Jong, and even to suggest definite things. His 
r:ost dangerous defect being want of experi- 
ence, everything should be done to prevent 
him from taking any part in affairs. He may 
be known by his propensity to organize so- 
cieties for the purpose of making siik purses 
out of sows’ ears. This tendency is not so 
dangerous as it might seem; for it may be ob- 
served that the sows, after taking their wash- 
ing with a grunt or two, trundle back un- 
harmed to the wallow; and the purse-market 
is quoted as firm. The Young Man in a Hurry 
is afflicted with a conscience which is apt to 
break ont, like the measles, in patches. To 
listen to him, you would think that he united 
the virtues of a Brutus to the passion for 
lost causes of a Cato; he has not learnt that 
most causes are lost by letting the Cato out 
of the bag, instead of tying him up firmly 
and sitting on him, as experienced people 
@0.1t% 

As a part of the Principles of Government 
there is the Principle of Discipline: and this 

(Continued on Page 3) 


CLASSROOMS 


Revolution at Antioch 
(Continued from Page 1) 


refused to dismiss the idea and has been ex- 
perimenting with it on a small basis. 


Since the reorganization of the college under 
Mr. Morgan, individual students wishing to 
pursue their studies in some particular field 
beyond the point covered in regular classes 
have been given outlines and told to look up 
the work themselves. In this way the college, 
although a small one, has been able to give 
an extremely wide range of subjects with re- 
markable success. An especially competent 
faculty has contributed largely to the success 
of the plan and it is with this success in mind 
that the new step is being taken. 

The student body has heard the outline of 
the plan explained but few of the actual details 
of operation have been worked out by faculty 
committees. Student comment, therefore, is 
confined for the most part to the idea as it has 
been presented in brief. 


The Antiochian, campus weekly, says 
editorially, “The plan, as outlined by President 
Morgan, cannot be too highly commended.” It 
adds that its chances for success lie in the at- 
titude with which the student body undertakes 
it and then says: “Certainly, the student will 
be, more than ever before, on trial at Antioch.” 
A contributor to this paper feels that “the 
probable tendency is going to be toward highly 
concentrated work in interested fields....” 


Humorous contributors suggest everything 
from autonomous tuition to athletic teams hay- 
ing several weeks of practice uninterrupted by 
studies. The Nonsensor, campus humor- 
ous publication, runs woodcuts of pre-autono- 
mous objects from the “college museum.” 
Among them is “Exhibit B—Alarm Clock. An 
instrument of torture, now obsolete, in common 
usage during the pre-autonomous days. This 
intricate piece of mechanics was devised to 
arouse unwilling pupils at untimely hours of 
the morning. By means of an ingenious ar- 
rangement of cogs and gadgets, a bell was 
rung at a stipulated hour, at which time the 
bewildered students were wont to assemble in 
groups or classes where they resumed their 
slumbers, so rudely interrupted by the queer 
device pictured at the right.” 


Donald Burgess 


—for The New Student at the 
Request of The Blaze. 


ABROAD 
Chinese Attitude 


A group of Chinese students in New York 
report the following: 


“The same old promises” — this in brief 
is the Chinese student’s answer to the recent 
Coolidge-Kellogg statement of policy toward 
the Far East, in which America voiced its 
willingness to revise the unequal treaties as 
scon as China could agree upon representa- 
tives. It was pointed out that America had 
no concessions in China; but that a small 
nayal force was being dispatched solely to 
protect American lives and property. 

Chinese students are anxious to have Amer- 
icans realize that the “unequal treaties” were 
forced on China at the point of the gun. 
With the modernization of the Chinese law code 


and practices and with the improvement of the 
tariff practices has passed whatever excuse 
there may have been for the invasion of 
China’s rights as a sovereign power. While 
Kuropean powers chiefly have been guilty in 
waging the wars by which these treaties were 
eriginally forced on China, the policy of “op- 
portunism” has_ resulted in America’s secur- 
ing the same privileges accorded other 
foreign nations 


All the foreign governments which have 
demanded a “representative government” in 
China as a prerequisite to the abrogation of 
the “unequal treaties” are in the position of 
a man who throws another to the ground, sits 
on him and then says: “If you will only get 
up, I won’t sit on you.” Such is the universal 
opinion of Chinese students in this country. 
American students perhaps do not realize that 
no strong central government is possible in 
China until the Chinese are able, through the 
absolute control of their own tariff, to raise 
the funds necessary to support such a govern- 
ment. 


British Sense 


The British policy, promising immediate, and, 
if no general body representing China can be 
formed, unilateral action toward the abroga- 
tion of the unpopular treaties, is regarded as 
a step in advance of the American policy. 
London, Chinese students point out, is having 
no difficulty in finding a solution to the prob- 
lem which Washington finds baffling, the 
problem of finding representatives with whom 
to deal. 


The dispatch of large armed forces to China 
is something which Chinese students consider 
a puzzling contradiction to the proclamations 
of friendship and good intentions announced on 
both sides of the Atlantic. These squadrons 
have been dispatched “to protect foreigners” 
in China; Chinese students believe that this 
policy is based on a misunderstanding of the 
situation. There is, they assure American 
students, no anti-foreign movement in China; 
there is, however, a strong anti-imperialistic 
movement. Foreigners are safe, are welcome: 
foreign armadas are unwelcome and will only 
aggravate the situation. These naval forces 
are likely to he popularly interpreted as signs 
of renewed imperialism; and will do far more 
harm than good to those whom they seek to 
protect—such is the Chinese viewpoint. 


Overproduction in Europe 


Vox Studentium for February is de- 
voted to the problem of “overproduction” in 
the universities of the world. This problem has 
not arisen as yet in the United States; but 
the situation is serious in Europe, where the 
holders of degrees hound every employment 
office in their shabby, well-brushed suits. 

Counter-measures generally take the form of 
the “numerous clauses,” restriction of num- 
bers—a very unsatisfactory expedient because 
it can be used easily against minority racial 
groups. There is still some chance of arrang- 
ing through international agencies such as 
the League of Nations for the sending of the 
graduates to less highly staffed countries. 

The number of Vox Studentium can 
be had from Miss D. Richards, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York, we presume for 1l5c. 


The New Student ean be read dur- 
ing any dull class. 


Windmill 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Principle (including Religion) “is ‘that 
there must be some rules.’ If you 
inquire the reason, you will find that the ob- 
ject of rules is to relieve the younger men of 
the burdensome feeling of moral or religious 
obligation. If their energies are to be left 
unimpaired for the pursuit of athletics, it is 
clearly necessary to protect them against the 
weakness of their own characters.” In such 
fashion does Dr. Cornford clear up the long 
existing mystery of rules, adding, “The most 
valuable are those which ordain attendance 
«at lectures and a religious worship. If these 
were not enforced, young men would begin 
too early to take learning and religion seri 
ously; and that is well known to be bad form. 
Plainly, the more rules you can invent, the 
less need there will be to waste time over fruit- 
less puzzling about right and wrong.” 

But it is with the chapter on “The Political 
Motive” that we come to the core of the book. 
Understand that, and you can work out every- 
thing else. “You will begin,” thinks our in- 
structor, “by thinking that people who dis- 
agree with you and oppress you must be dis- 
honest. Cynicism is the besetting and venial 
fault of declining youth, and disillusionment 
its last illusion. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that real dishonesty jis at all common. 
The number of rogues is about equal to the 
number of men whe always act honestly; and 
it is very small. The great majority would 
sooner act honestly than not. The reason why 
they do not give way to this natural prefer- 
ence of humanity is that they are afraid that 
others will not; and the others do not because 
they are afraid that they will not. 

“No; the Political Motive in the academic 
breast is honest enough. It is F e a r—genuine, 
perpetual, heart-felt timorousness. Have you 
ever noticed how people say, ‘’m afraid I 
don’t....’ when they mean, ‘I think I 
don’t 272 

Given the central principle, and it is easy, as 
said, to follow Mr. Cornford in the applications. 
Among arguments, for example, what flows 
more naturally from the Political Motive than 
the Principle of the Dangerous 
Precedent? This principle is “that you 
should not now do an admittedly right action 
for fear you, or your equally timid successors, 
should not have the courage to do right in some 
future case, which, ex hy pothesi, is es- 
sentially different, but superficially resembles 
the present one. Every public action which is 
not customary, either is wrong, or, if it is right, 
is a dangerous precedent. It follows that noth- 
ing should ever be done for the first time.” 
Other sound advice abounds in the labors of 
Mr. Dr. Cornford, and his book is small, 53 
pages that can be read in any dull class, pages 
excellently printed and published by the Duns- 
ter House, Cambridge. 
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The Dance of Death 


1. The Eminent Clowns 

It could hardly have been staged better as 
a farce. Had the eleven student suicides en- 
tered into collusion with Death simply te make 
fools of the living, they could not have man- 
aged more happily. For no sooner was the 
tragic Dance of Death fairly under way than 
there began, led by the clergy. the grotesque 
dance of the living clowns, the Great Ex- 
plainers. Solemn as a prophet each such ex- 
plainer would high-step onto his little pulpit 
and utter his Explanation of the Suicides, to 
listeners equally serious. 

An eminent rabbi pronounced these deaths 
to be the culmination of “self-expression.” 

A famous psycho-analyst declared them due 
to a “desire to hurt.” 

The divines laid it all to “modern philoso- 
phy and psychology.” 

An important sociologist thought the basic 
reason “cowardice” and put in a good word 
for “Christianity” as a deterrent. 

The president of a large university offered 
“a materialistic conception of the universe.” 

The editors of a very old and very correct 
student paper asserted it was “under-educa- 
tion.” 

On the contrary, a newspaper-cruising pro- 
fessor in New York said the evil lay in “too 
much inquiring mind without inhibitions.” 

Most surprising was the educator who found, 
without fear of contradiction, that there had 
been a failure of the adolescents to “adapt” 
themselves to a mature world. There certainly 
had. 

And in such fashion every clown in the 
show drew forth his own favorite bubble and 
blew it full or else exploded it very, very 
seriously; and if all of them were speaking 
the truth, there is one thing sure: there are 
plenty of reasons why anyone should commit 
suicide. 

2. Death as a Friend 

The simplest reason for the suicides the 
éminent gentlemen who explain such things 
in the newspaper interviews seem to have ig- 
nored, and it may not be an important one in 
their scheme (because it carries no moral for 
anybody else): the boys embraced Death be- 
cause each of them preferred it over what 
seemed to be offered him by Life. And the 
issues of that austere debate, the debate be- 
tween life and death, lie so deep, so far be- 
yond the shibboleths of “self-expression” or 
“education” or “modern philosophy” or any- 
thing measurable by words that “blaming” 
and “condemning” should be laid aside for 
once in an effort to understand. 

x * = 

Life to these fellows must have seemed in- 
decent or intolerable; in that they were not 
alone. Advertising managers may never have 
been in doubt ahout the blessing and duty of 
life, but thinkers and poets all have. “With 
Stupidity and a sound Digestion,” says Carlyle, 
“a man may front much’—and call anybody 
a fool who is radically dissatisfied with this 
best of all possible worlds. But that was not 
the situation of Carlyle himself. Even to this 
doughtiest of moralists there came a time (as 
lie describes it in the person of Herr Teufels- 
droeckh) when “the Universe was void of all 
Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of Hos- 
lility: it was one huge, dead, immeasurable 
Steam-engine, rolling on, in its dead indiffer- 
ence, to grind me limb from limb.” Then did 


he turn to some form of optimism, right away? 
He couldn’t! “From Suicide,” he says, “a cer- 
tain after-shine of Christianity withheld me: 
perhaps also a certain indolence of character; 
for was not that a remedy I had at any time 
within reach?” And thus avoiding self-des- 
truction, he nevertheless comforted himself 
that “of this last Friend (Death) I was not 
forsaken, that Destiny itself could not 
doom menot to die.’ It is only after 
intimate association of this kind with the 
thought of Death that he suddenly finds cour- 
age, for, not fearing Death, there is nothing 
more to fear! “The Everlasting No had said: 
‘Behold, thou are fatherless, outcast, and the 
Universe is mine (the Devil's)’; to which my 
whole Me now made answer: ‘I am not thine, 
hut Free, and forever hate thee!’ . . perhaps 
I directly thereupon began to be a Man.” 


3. Death as a Critic of Life 


“It is my belief,” writes on of the high 
school boys, “that my spirit will some day 
enter into the body of a playwright and will 
call forth a story of a boy who was so disil- 
lusioned that he couldn’t stand it any more. 
The play will make the man famous and yet 
it will be my story, so my ambition will not 
be unfulfilled.” 

The only difficulty with that, from the 
mature point of view, is its excessively direct 
logic and its appallingly beautiful and simple 
boyish fancy. Guilt there is none. 

But there is frustration, something of the 
kind of frustration faced by Shelley and Keats 
and Hoelderlin and Leopardi who also died 
young: frustration because the world 
is not human enough. 

Being human has gone out of fashion along 
with sentiment and idealism and revolution; 
cruelty is accepted. The world is no place for 
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a boyish spirit. Business is business and war 
is war. Idealism of any sort has tome to be 
looked upon as useless; the great psycholog- 
ists have shown that you can’t start anything 
that doesn’t first start you: obviously only 
mud or money can do that. If hurt, turn 
cynical and laugh. 

It seemed to be going all right that way. 
But now these deaths: do they mean that our 
Cynical Criticism after all comes te nothing? 

Perhaps now as in other times there is no 
meaning in life without some sort of full- 
blooded human affection. To pump a little 
sentiment (or sentimentality if you will), a 
little decency and warmth and art and human 
understanding into American institutions and 
life: to deflate a little of pompous bunk and 
practical cruelty: here is enough of an under- 
taking for anyone alive. 


The Prime Minister 


Six hundred men sat in a state of high sat- 
isfaction in the Hart House at the University 
of Toronto. It was a debate of the Union about 
British inter-imperial relations; but that was 
not the reason for the satisfaction. Center of 
interest was the Right Honorable W. L. 
Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada, who, 
as one of the speakers, was defending his own 
policies before the students of his alma mater. 
He flattered his student opponents by deal- 
ing “thoroughly and seriously” with their ar- 
guments, and after an “incisive” and “direct” 
statement of his views, carried the vote 408 
to 125. 


It has recently been computed that stu- 
dents at the University of Southern California 
have saved the University $15,000 by spending 
three hours each morning cleaning up the 
campus. We wonder how much they would 
have saved if they had spent that three hours 
each night studying. Johns Hopkins. 


Early booking 


